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CHOPIN. Ballade No. 2 in F major, 
Op. 38. Nocturnes : No. 15 in F 
minor, Op. 55, No. 1; No. 7 in 
C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1. 
Valses : No. 11 in G flat major, 
Op. 70, No. 1; No. 6 in D flat 
major, Op. 64, No. 1. Mazurkas : 
No. 21 in C sharp minor, Op. 30, 
No. 4; No. 45 in A minor, Op. 67, 
No. 4; No. 25 in B minor, Op. 33, 
No. 4. Impromptu No. 1 in A flat 
major, Op. 29. Scherzo No. 2 in 
B flat minor, Op. 31. Malcuzynski 
(piano). Columbia 33CX1338 (12in., 
39s. 74d.). 

A compendium of Chopin-playing that 
it would be hard indeed to match in the 
catalogues. The contents have clearly been 
planned, not merely assembled: a 
representative Ballade and Scherzo frame a 
selection from the shorter pieces ; and the 
record could well be listened to either as a 
whole or side by side, the first ending with 
the two waltzes. 

Malcuzynski plays superfinely through- 
out. He perhaps reaches the greatest 
heights of artistry in the three Mazurkas; 
their elusive dance-rhythm is projected 
quite uncannily well, and with the highest 
degree of poetry. A mild resulting mis- 
fortune is that their very subtlety and 
enchantment make the following Im- 
promptu seem the comparatively feeble 
piece that perhaps it is ; nevertheless all is 
resolved in the final Scherzo. 

The poetry, and, in appropriate places, 
the virility of Malcuzynski’s playing is 
matched by a fine quality of recording. 
There can be few happier Chopin collec- 
tions available on record than this. 

M.M. 


CHOPIN. Ballades: No. 1 in G 
minor, Op. 23; No. 2 in F major, 
Op. 38; No. 3 in A flat major, 
Op. 47; No. 4 in F minor, Op. 52. 
Cor de Groot (piano). Philips NBR 
6025 (10in., 25s. gd.). 

(1/54) WLP 5169 
(4/55) AXTL 1043-4 


(7/54) PMA 1008 
(4/55) LW 5156 


Chopin’s Ballades are in a case to support 
those who argue that we were better off 
for recordings of the standards works before 
LP came along. None of the versions 
listed above can be recommended without 
a good many qualifications; and the 
newest is the most disappointing of all. 

Cor de Groot is a dexterous pianist, but 
he plays several passages with so little 
sense of continuity that they seem to me to 
become meaningless. Listen, for example, to 
the opening pages of No.1, to the exaggera- 
ted ritenuto which closes each strain of the 
main theme of No.2, and the breaking up 
of that wonderfully simple melody which 
opens No.3. He plays within a very narrow 
dynamic range ; this could be acceptable 
if there was more subtle gradation within 
it; but pp, mf and ff are none too clearly 
distinguished. This pianist also has an 
irritating way of gasping a little, so to 
speak, before a particularly tricky bar— 
making a little break in the rhythm. Those 
arabesques on page 2 of No.3, which open 
up like so many fans, are broken up, 
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when they should surely flick open one 
after the other. 

Complete sets of the Ballades cost 
varying amounts between 3gs. 74d. (Siki 
and Doyen) and 1gs. 6d. (Gulda)—a big 
difference! The interesting Arrau set is 
inextricably twined with Scherzos and 
Impromptus. The new version comes some- 
where in between. It is not at well recorded, 
with scraggy, tinny tone in No. 1 and 
better, but still meagre, tone in the other 
three. Ginette Doyen’s set is musical, if 
not very distinguished ; and, after hearing 
Cor de Groot, I thought I had been too 
cool about Siki’s version when reviewing it 
before, for though it is all rather over- 
restrained, his handling of the forms is 
shapely. A.P. 


CHOPIN. Etudes, Op. 10. Scherzo 
No. 1 in B minor, Op. 20. Guiomar 
Novaes (piano). Vox PLgo7o (12in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Goldsand (1/53) CLP1132 
Cherkassky (2/53) ALP1310 


Like her rivals, Miss Novaes plays the 
quicker studies very quickly indeed, perhaps 
unnecessarily so, and though she never falls 
over herself as Cherkassky occasionally 
does, there are moments—in the second 
study in A minor, for instance—when one 
fears for her safety. Her finger technique is 
excellent, though not always quite equal 
to the terrifying tempi she sets herself. 
Goldsand is her superior in this respect ; 
one never for a moment suspects that he 
will trip. But his super-efficiency playing 
does not hold one’s interest as pleasantly as 
Miss Novaes’s more fallible but also more 
genuinely felt performance. She is at her 
best in the ‘ Revolutionary ’ study, which I 
found most exciting, and hers is much the 
most. musical version of the E major. 

The piano quality is reasonably good, 
but a little edgy, and there seems to be 
some deterioration at the end of the first 
side—that is, at the end of the eighth study 
and throughout the ninth. Perhaps there 
is a little too much on the disc, for the 
scherzo (a dullish piece, in my opinion) is a 
long work. Nevertheless there is much to 
commend here ; there has not so far been 
a better recording of the opus 10 studies. 


CHOPIN. Valses—Nos. 1-14. 
Rubinstein (piano). 
1333 (12in., 39s. 74d.). 


Complete : 
Pennario 


Artur 
H.M.V. ALP 


¢ (3/53) CTL7027 
Lipatti (4/53) 38CX1032 
Novaes (7/55) PL8170 


The trouble about comparing a new 
recording of Chopin with an old one made 


‘by Lipatti is that it is so hard to tear 


oneself away from Lipatti and get back to 
the new one. Actually Rubinstein makes 
this surprisingly easy, for his new recording 
is very good indeed. The quality is superb, 
richer and more realistic than in the 
Novaes version, and of course far better 
than on the Lipatti disc which is a transfer 
from 78’s. I do not think that Rubinstein 
quite equals Lipatti’s performance judged 
on the whole set, but he plays some of these 
rose-petaled pieces even better. Numbers 
2, 4, 5, 9, and 10 seem to me supremely 
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good (and 1o usually sounds a little dull). 
Lipatti makes far greater changes of tempo, 
spoiling number g a little by exaggerating 
the con anima, but on the other hand he 
makes the rather morbid A minor waltz 
wonderfully poetic and pathetic with the 
very considerable variety of speeds that he 
adopts. And he is to be preferred in the E 
flat waltz that opens the set (a staggering 
performance) and in the C sharp minor. 
In this latter piece Rubinstein makes the 
first note in the right hand in bars three 
and four a semi-quaver instead of a quaver, 
but Chopin left much of his music in so 
many different versions that for all I know 
there may be authority for this. But there 
is, I am sure, no authority for making the 
D flat (No. 13) a cheerful, almost skittish 
piece as Novaes does ; Chopin wrote this 
music for one of his girl friends, and I 
suspect he played it very sentimentally 
indeed. 

In short H.M.V. are to be congratulated 
on this disc ; Rubinstein is at the top of his 
form and he has been recorded as he 
deserves. RF, 


DEBUSSY. Preludes, Book I. Robert 
Casadesus (piano). Six Epigraphes 
Antiques. En Blanc et Noir. 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus (two 
pianos). Philips ABL3o81 (r12in., 
38s. 3d.). 

Preludes, Book I : 


Cortot | ane (H) BLP1006 


Gieseking 1/54) 383CX1098 
Gulda (2/56) LXT5116 


This is a wonderful bargain. Besides the 
twelve preludes that fill two sides on the 
rival recordings, there is nearly half an 
hour’s music for piano duet and two 
pianos. En Blanc et Noir is a late work 
(1915) for two pianos and it has three 
movements, the first two of which show 
Debussy in an unexpected light. The first 
has vigour and drive to a quite unusual 
degree, while the second burns with an 
originality that I find hard to describe. 
This is a big work, beautifully played, 
and worth the money on its own. The 
piano duet Epigraphes Antiques shows the 
composer in his more usual, elusive, half- 
light vein, but these six little pieces are 
intriguing ; they grow on you. 

I would not say Casadesus plays the 
preludes better than Gieseking, but there 
is not much in it. He is very steady and 
cool in ‘‘ Danseuses de Delphes ”’, whereas 
Gieseking is grand and stately. Either 
is preferable to Gulda’s almost excitably 
rubato version. Perhaps Casadesus is a 
little too cool and withdrawn in “‘ Les sons 
et les parfums”’; Gieseking shows more 
feeling here, and uses the soft pedal to 
produce an_ effectively muffled tone. 
Gieseking is also. more rubato—and I 
think preferably so—in “La fille au 
cheveux de lin”, while in the following 
cathedral piece their interpretations vary 
almost disconcertingly. Gieseking is very 
slow, as so often, and very dignified ; 
Casadesus, much faster, takes a minute less 
to play the piece and makes it altogether 
more exciting. Both finish with superlative 
performances of “‘ Minstrels ”’. 

It is a pity that there was no room for 
scrolls between the preludes on the 
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Casadesus disc, but this is a small price to 
pay for the inclusion of so much music. 
When I add that the piano quality is 
first-rate, you will realise that there is 
nothing for it but to go out and buy this 
record. R.F. 


DEBUSSY. Pour le piano. Danseuses 
de Delphes; La Fille aux Cheveux 
de Lin—Nos. 1 and 8 of Préludes, 
Book 1. Bruyéres—No. 5 of Préludes, 
Book 2. 

MOMPOU. Jeunes Filles au Jardin— 
No. 5 of “‘ Scénes d’enfants ”’. 

RAVEL. Gaspard de la Nuit. Gina 
Bachauer (piano). H.M.V. CLP1067 
(12in., 33s. 114d.). 

One side is allotted to the Debussy— 
well and sensitively played, but as a 
programme somewhat lacking in cohesion : 
Pour le piano scarcely calls for a sequence of 
three of the slower-moving Préludes by 
way of reposeful encore. 

But turn the disc, and Ravel’s Gaspard 
de la Nuit is released in a flood of pianistic 
activity. Ravel set out here consciously 
to write, to some purpose, piano music 
more difficult even than IJslamey ; and, in 
Scarbo at any rate, he may very well have 
succeeded. Miss Bachauer has complete 
control of the torrents of notes ; you would 
not divine Ravel’s technical intention from 
this performance—only his musical one, and 
that more precisely than from many other 
performances. In particular, both here and 
in the remaining two pieces, the balance 
between tune and accompaniment is 
exceptionally well judged; in Gibet the 
bell tolls ideally, in Ondine the watery 
cascades never obscure the main trend of 
the music. 

Mompou’s young ladies disport them- 
selves affably enough; I cannot think 
they could have been conscious of the 
hair-raising nature of the music immediately 
preceding them. The Debussy, the Ravel, 
and the Mompou are all well recorded, 
though with some lack of fullness in the 
piano tone which distinguishes the resulting 
sound from the best. Nevertheless Gaspard 
de la Nuit, played as well as this, is a 
pianistic experience not willingly to be 
missed. M.M. 


MOZART. Piano Works—Volume VII. 
Sonata in B flat major, K.281. 
Nine Variations in D major, K.573. 
Eine Kleine Gigue in G major, 
K.574. Sonata in F major, K.547a. 
Twelve Variations in B flat major, 
K.500. Rondo in A minor, K.511. 
Six Variations in F major, K.398. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
33CX1315 (12in., 39s. 74d.). 

It is possible to play Mozart’s sonatas 
with success both more strictly and more 
freely then Gieseking does; he falls 
between the two stools, being at times both 
uninteresting and unsteady. Most of the 
playing is cleanly turned, neatly executed 
and musicianly ; but in the last resort it 
amounts to little more than a deft read- 
through of the printed pages. But all this 
has been said before: turn up the reviews 
of Volumes I to VI of the Complet « Mozart 
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Piano Works for some account of the merits 
and drawbacks of this vast enterprise. 

The programme of Volume VII is fairly 
interesting, though the finest piece, the A 
minor Rondo, gets the most disappointing 
performance. The B flat Sonata (c.1774) 
is Haydnish ; the F major is the one put 
together from the Allegro of the F major 
Violin Sonatina, K.547, and the finale of 
the C major Piano Sonata, K.545. What is 
generally taken to be the middle movement 
is the set of variations, known as K.54 
(though composed in 1788), which Gieseking 
played in Volume III. The two sets of 
Variations on the new disc are both 
interesting. The “‘ perfect little Gigue in 
G major” (A. Hyatt King) is a fascinating 
contrapuntal exercise, written for the family 
album of a Leipzig organist, which Busoni 
used to play. 

It is puzzling that E.M.I. should have 
commissioned, from William Glock, a 
first-rate set of notes on Mozart’s Piano 
Music, and that having got these, they 
should then use other ones on the sleeves 
of the English edition. But perhaps they 
will separately publish Mr. Glock’s notes 
as a contribution to the Bicentenary Year ? 

ASP. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Easter Oratorio, BWV 1041. 
Akademie Kammerchor, Pro 
Musica Chamber Orchestra, 
Vienna conducted by Ferdinand 
Grossmann. Vox PL8620 (12in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Prohaska (11/52) BLP307 

The Nixa disc brought us a good per- 
formance of Bach’s Easter Oratorio, but one 
prejudiced by some bad spots of recording, 
much the worst being the end of the 
soprano solo, which, on the review copy, 
I cannot get to play properly at all. 

The new recording is good: clear and 
well balanced: I prefer the slower tempos 
chosen by Grossmann to the quicker ones 
of Prohaska, some of which proved trying 
to the singers. The oboe, in the lovely 
slow section of the Sinfonia, has a more 
mellow tone and the bubbling bassoon 
part in the opening section, comes out even 
better than in the previous recording. The 
organ (not the harpsichord as in the other 
performance) is used in the recitatives and 
the sleeve note lists a harpsichord as playing 
in the Sinfonia and elsewhere, though it 


was not audible to my ear. 

Laurence Dutoit sings her long aria with 
fresh and pleasing tone and the flute 
obbligato, which sounded somewhat jerky 
on the Nixa disc, is very well played. 
There is little to choose between the two 
contraltos and basses, all are good, but 
Franz Gruber, though singing his florid 
passages in the duet with the bass “‘ Come 
hasten and run ’”’, a little less cleanly than 
Kurt Equiluz, is far more successful in the 
exquisite lullaby “ The pain of death be 
but a gentle slumber” (‘‘ Sanfte soll mein 
Todeskummer”) which ranks with 
““Schlummert ein” from the church 
cantata Ich habe genug (No. 82) as among 
Bach’s most serene and beautiful visions of 
death. The two recorders are here 
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reduced, as they should be, to a gentle 
murmur, and the singer manages the high- 
pitched phrases comfortably and without 
resort to falsetto. 

Another beautiful thing is the unexpected 
little slow section before the da capo of the 
contralto’s aria ‘‘ Tell me, quickly ” (“‘Saget 
mir geschwinde”’) where Bach dwells 
poignantly on the words “‘ for without you 
my heart is sorely orphaned and distressed ”’. 

The Oratorio ends with a magnificent 
chorus of rejoicing, bringing in, as in the 
Sinfonia, the full orchestra of three trum- 
pets, timpani, two oboes, strings, bassoon 
and continuo, and this is sung with real 
exaltation. I must add a word of praise 
to Vox for a cover that shows imagination 
and is pleasing to behold. It is a repro- 
duction of one of Diirer’s woodcuts, set in 
a rose and gold surround (rose is the 
liturgical colour of rejoicing) and depicting 
Mary Magdalene (who, in St. John’s 
Gospel was the first to see the empty tomb) 
annointing the feet of Jesus, a tradition 
long held, though without historical justifi- 
cation. The German text, with English 
translation, is usefully given on the inner 
portion of the sleeve A 


BACH. St. John Passion. Agnes 
Giebel (soprano), Marga Hiéffgen 
(contralto), Ernst Hafliger (tenor), 
Franz Kelch (bass), Hans-Olaf 
Hudemann (bass), Thomanerchor, 
Stadt-und Gewandhausorchester, 
Leipzig conducted by Thomaskantor 
Ginther Ramin. D.G.G. Archive 
APM14036-8 (three 12in., 118s. 104d.). 
Thomas (3/54) OL50023-5 
Grossmann (4/53) PL6553 
Shaw (11/54) (H) ALP1188-90 

The particular interest of this issue lies 
in the fact that the St. John Passion is sung 
by the choir of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Leipzig, under its Cantor, Gunther Ramin, 
and that it was recorded in the church 
itself, where the work was, probably, first 
performed, under Bach, on Good Friday 
of 1723. 

It is not at all easy to give the clear cut 
verdicts some people like in comparing this 
performance to the two other German ones 
—those readers who prefer an English 
version can be sure of a good and sincere 
one on HMV ALP1188-g0 and so I shall 
not bring it into these comparisons—and it 


cannot really be done. None of the record- 


ings brings us the great and imaginative 
performance we should like to have but all 
of them have merits. I will designate them 
by the initial letters of the companies con- 
cerned (Thomas, Oiseau - Lyre—OL: 
Grossmann, Vox—V). 
_ V. has the most efficient chorus and from 
it Grossmann draws good and _ precise 
singing: the D.G.G. chorus sopranos are 
weak and best on OL, but V.’s chorus, in 
general, has more vitality than the others. 
D.G.G.’s are, of course, a church choir, 
augmented presumably from choirs of other 
Leipzig churches as they number eighty 
voices: they do not reach such a high 
professional standard as the others. 

OL alone avoids poor wood wind intona- 
tion in the introductory bars of the opening 
chorus, D.G.G. has a much quieter string 
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Bruno Walter 


The complete set of BRAHMS SYMPHONIES conducted 
by BRUNO WALTER is now available on PHILIPS 


New release SYMPHONY No. 2 IN D MAJOR, OP. 73 and 
VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY HAYDN, Op. 56a 


with the NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA both recorded on one /2” L.P. ABL 3095 (12’ rea) 


already available 


SYMPHONY No. | IN C MINOR ABR 4037 (i0’ rea) 


SYMPHONY No. 3 IN F MAJOR ABR 4031 (10 rea) 
SYMPHONY No. 4 IN E MINOR ABL 3008 (12 req) 


Further recordings of BRUNO WALTER conducting BRAHMS will be 
released in due course. 

These magnificent performances and recordings are offered to the 
collector as the best value obtainable. 


© puis 


Long Playing 
Records 








PHILIPS 
HAVE PLEASURE 
IN ANNOUNCING 


| DAVID OISTRAKH’S 


recording of the new 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 


| VIOLIN CONCERTO 


OP. 99 
with the 


NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos 


(Release details will be given later) 


David Oistrakh 


This follows the remarkable success 
of the Shostakovitch |0th Symphony 
on PHILIPS ABL 3052 (12” red) 
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FAUST—-GOUNOD 


Marguerite ELEANOR STEBER 
Faust EUGENE CONLEY 
Mephistopheles CESARE SIEPI 
Valentine Frank Guarrera 
Siebel Margaret Roggero 
Martha Thelma Votipka 


Wagner Lawrence Davidson 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA CHORUS 


AND ORCHESTRA 
FAUSTO CLEVA 


Conducted by FAUSTO CLEVA 


ABL.3096/7/8 (3 12” Red) 


Available in special presentation box 


Other Metropolitan Opera productions 
already released 


| PAGLIACCI—Leoncavallo 
Amara/Tucker/Valdengo etc. 
ABL.3041/2 (2 12” Red) 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA—Mascagni 
Harshaw/Tucker/Guarrera etc. 
ABR.4000/1 (2 10” Red) 


Both the above conducted by 
FAUSTO CLEVA 


ELEANOR STEBER 





THE RAKE’S PROGRESS—Stravinsky FRANS VROONS Tenor 
with the Vienna Chamber Choir 


Gueden/Thebom/Conley/Harrell/Lipton The “Wiener Symphoniker"’ 


conducted by the Composer Conducted by 
ABL.3055/6/7 (3 12” Red) WILHELM LOIBNER 


FIDELIO—Beethoven 
(a) Florestan’s Aria 
(b) The Prisoners’ Chorus 


DER FREISCHUT Z—Weber 


(a) Max’s Aria 

°. s 4 

Se PH Ll PS G& YOUVE (b) The Huntsmen’s Chorus 
: EURYANTHE—Weber 
Long Playing Records tititin Mate 


NBR.6027 (10” Green) 
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After the ‘Haffner’ and the ‘Linz’ on ABL.3067 (12” Red) 
Sir Thomas now conducts SYMPHONY NO. 39 IN E FLAT MAJOR, K.543 
SYMPHONY NO. 40 IN G MINOR, K.550 
THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
ABL.3094 (12” Red) 


VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D, K.2II 
VIOLIN CONCERTO IN A, K.219 (‘Turkish’) 


ARTHUR GRUMIAUX— Violin 
The “Wiener Symphoniker’’ conducted by BERNHARD PAUMGARTNER 
ABL.3099 (12” Red) 


Grumiaux has also recorded the Violin Concerti in G Major 


and D Major on ABL.3040 (12” Red) 





SCHUBERT QUINTET IN C MAJOR, OP. 163 
isaac Stern (Violin) Alexander Schneider (Violin) 
Milton Katims (Viola) Pablo Casals (Cello) 
Paul Tortelier (Cello) 


ABL.3100 (12” Red) 


UA Cy 


Long Playing Records 
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MENDELSSOHN 
THE HEBRIDES OVERTURE 
(Fingal’s Cave) 

RUY BLAS OVERTURE 
THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 





DIMITRI 
MITROPOULOS ABE.10006 (7” Red) 
MENDELSSOHN J. C. BACH 
SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN A MINOR, OP. 56 ‘Scotch’ SONATA IN B FLAT MAJOR, 
SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN D, Op. 107 ‘Reformation’ , Op. 17, No. 6 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
ABL.3082 (12” Red) 


G. B. PERGOLESI 
SONATA IN B FLAT MAJOR 
SONATA IN G MAJOR 

ROBERT CASADESUS DANIEL BARENBOIM (piano) 
Piano Music, Vol. |—DEBUSSY NBE.II0I5 (7” Green) 

(a) 12 PRELUDES (Book |) Robert Casadesus 
(b) SIX EPIGRAPHES ANTIQUES (Four Hands) 
(c) EN BLANC ET NOIR (Two Pianos) 

(b & c) Robert and Gaby Casadesus 





J. S. BACH 


FUGUE IN G MINOR (‘Little’) 
TOCCATA and FUGUE IN D MINOR 





ABL.3081 (12” Red) E. POWER BIGGS (Organ) 
May we remind you of Casadesus’ Grand Prix du Disque ABE.10007 (7” Red) 
Series of the complete Ravel Piano Music on 
ABL.3012/3046/3062 (3 12” Red) BOIELDIEU 
CHOPIN THE CALIF OF BAGDAD 
24 Preludes Op. 23—COR de GROOT (piano) ee 
ABR.4042 (10” Red) HEROLD 
ROUSSEL ZAMPA—OVERT URE 
BACCHUS et ARIANE, Op. 43 THE LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA 
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accompaniment than the rest: but this 
opening chorus seems to defy really good 
reproduction in every case. D.G.G.’s 
chorus are matter-of-fact about the chorales, 
OL. cuts the phrase ends too short, V. is 
best. There is not enough dramatic force, 
even in V., behind the cries of the malignant 
populace. D.G. G.’s chorus is the only one 
to sing the soft entry in the bass aria with 
chorus ‘ Haste, haste”? (No 48) really 
softly, and the effect is lovely. 


At this point let me say that the choral 
balance (after the opening number) is, in 
general, good in all the recordings but, as 
also in the arias etc., best in this D.G.G. 
recording ; and it is perhaps helped by the 
performance being on a smaller tonal scale 
than V. and even than OL. It is not so 
difficult to reach clear cut decisions about 
the singers. The sopranos are all mediocre 
with Agnes Giebel (D.G.G) and Gunthild 
Weber (OL) less good than Gisela Rathau- 
scher (V.). There is a much _ higher 
standard among the contraltos and here 
Marga Hoffgen (who excelled in the 
Columbia recording of the B minor Mass) 
is the best, even though she, like the rest, 
does not approach Kathleen Ferrier’s 
unforgettable singing of “‘ It is finished ”’. 
(No 58). 

Walter Berry (V.) is the finest singer of 
the part of Jesus and of the bass arias. 
Franz Kelch is moving as Jesus, sad and 
resigned but presenting, as El Greco’s 
pictures do, too human and weak a figure ; 
the bass arias are well sung by Hans-Olaf 
Hudemann, if a little roughly (D.G.G.). 
The lute and viole d’amore accompaniment 
to the wonderful bass arioso ‘‘ Consider O 
my soul” (No 31) is at its loveliest in 
D.G.G., good as it was in V. In OL. the 
lute was too loud. 


Ernst Hafliger is the best Evangelist 
(D.G.G.) and gives the impression of 
narrating the story with just the right 
amount of dramatic and _ emotional 
emphasis: but both the others, Ferry 
Gruber (V) and Herbert Hess (OL), were 
good. Hafliger is not happy (nor is the 
recording at this point) in his first aria, 
“Ah, my soul” (No 19), Hess sings it 
much better and to a clearer accompani- 


Corrections 

Miss Eileen McLoughlin kindly writes 
to tell me that in the Oiseau Lyre recording 
of Bach’s Magnificat she sang both Et 
exsultavit and the following aria, also for 
soprano, Quia respexit. I attributed the 
latter to Miss Heather Harper, the second 
soprano, who only, as a matter of fact, 
sang in the trio Suscepit Israel. Miss 
McLoughlin is good enough to say the 
mistake was excusable as it is not intended 
for one soprano to sing the two arias but 
also because she altered her tone colour 
for the second one. The sleeve note, which 
{ did not see, makes the matter clear. 

I must apologise, also, to Mr. Mackintosh 
for a misleading statement about Honegger’s 
First Symphony which I said appeared to 
have been withdrawn. This mistake arose 
from a misreading of one of the obituary 
notices Ireadina French paper. A.R. 
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ment. Both do their other aria well and 
also the poignant melismatic passage of 
Peter’s betrayal. 

V.’s Rudolf Kreuzberger was adequate. 
The solo instruments and the organ sound 
particularly beautiful in D.G.G. and are 
exceedingly well played: the organ in OL. 
had the sound of a harmonium, and in V. 
the rich sound of the ’cello used in “ It is 
finished ” was out of place: it must be a 
viola da gamba to secure the right effect. 

To sum all this up as fairly as one can 
I will say that if only the D.G.G. chorus 
had been good as V.’s I should not have 
hesitated to recommend D.G.G.’s perform- 
ance in preference to V.’s, but so much 
depends on the chorus in this Passion that 
its comparative weakness must be taken into 
account. Some readers might accept that 
weakness because of the many good things 
that there are throughout and one should 
add that the chorus are much better in the 
second half of the Passion. 

In regard to recording, as such, D.G.G. 
seems to me the best, with OL. second, but 
OL. comes third as regards performance. 

ALR. 


BRITTEN. Seven Sonnets of Michel- 
angelo, Op. 22. Winter Words, 
Op. 52. Peter Pears (tenor), Ben- 
jamin Britten (piano). Decca LXT 
5095 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Michelangelo Sonnets : 
Young, Watson (4/54) RG25 


Britten’s set of eight Thomas Hardy 
settings, Winter Words, was completed in 
Aldeburgh in September 1953. The first 
performance was given by Peter Pears and 
the composer at the Leeds Festival later 
the same year, and soon afterwards they 
were heard at a Victoria and Albert 
Museum concert in London. They are 
songs of surpassing beauty. 

Hardy’s verse is odd, gauche, stilted : 


A baby watched a ford, whereto 

A wagtail came for drinking ; 

A blaring bull went wading rad 
The wagtail showed no shrinking. . 


. that is perhaps a fairly simple example. 
But with the inversions, the strange rustic 
carpentry, the use of phrases which at first 
sight seem dragged in merely to fill up the 
metre (‘as one may guess ’’, “ indeed ”’, 
etc.), there goes a genuine poetic gift. The 
words, one realises, are after all handled 
carefully and lovingly ; scenes are created; 
and after some of them we, like the baby 
watching the wagtail, may well fall a- 
thinking ! 

The songs of Winter Words recall those of 
Hugo Wolf (say, Auf eine Christblume), in 
that that the composer has (i) seized on the 
pictorial associations which lead themselves 
to musical illustration (the pines “ like 
waltzers, waiting”; the train whistles 
and click of the wheels ; the creak of the 
little old table ; the Choirmaster’s psalm 
tune; the little boy on the railway 
station at Upway twanging his violin) ; 
(ii) the shape and savour of the actual 
words and phrases used, which are matched 
in music that fuses with them instantly 
(no one, having once heard The Convict 
and Boy with the Violin, will be able to read 
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the words ‘‘ And a nice one ’tis, and good 
in tone ”, without mentally giving them the 
notes that Britten set them to). And (iii), 
more difficult to describe, he seems to 
have penetrated to the poetic thought 
behind each poem, and found the musical 
expression for it—nowhere more so than 
in the puzzling pessimism of the last song, 


Before Life and After : 


E’re nescience shall be reaffirmed, 
How long, how long ? 


where the _ construction—nothing but 
common triads in the left hand, nothing but 
a single-line melody given out in octaves 
in the right, and a freely curving voice 
part—seems the exactly right equivalent of 
the poet’s thought. 

The first seven all create scenes. Nos. 1 
and 6 are landscapes, with the poet as the 
only human figure, musing, in each case, on 
ideas of permanence and impermanence. 
Nos. 2 and 7, the former set in a railway 
carriage and the other on a railway plat- 
form, are situations suddenly seen in a 
poetic light. No. 5, The Choirmaster’s Burial, 
is peopled with characters like those in a 
Hardy novel (how brilliantly the Vicar is 
characterised in a simple piano motif and 
in the timing of his pronouncements). 

Peter Pears has perhaps never done 
anything finer than his performance of 
Winter Words. Each year his voice has 
been growing a fuller, more flexible 
instrument, and he uses it here with 
consummate art. Britten’s genius for 
accompaniment is well known; and the 
recording is of the very highest quality. 

Odd, then, that Mr. Pears is strangely 
unconvincing in the Seven Sonnets of 
Michelangelo. I wrote about this cycle when 
reviewing the Alexander Young recording 
(April, 1954), and need recall only that it 
is lithe, graceful, passionate. There is 
something which touches the imagination 
in the thought of the great artist, old and 
ugly, addressing to his loved one words 
like: ‘‘ Through your eyes I see a lovely 
light which my blind eyes cannot see. . 
wingless, I fly with your wings ; with your 
spirit I move ever heavenwards ”’. 

Mr. Pears seems to sing it all too loudly, 
and as if he had stopped thinking what the 
words mean. His enunciation, so brilliant 
in the Hardy songs, here has at times a 
blubber-lipped quality ; some consonants 
are only half-formed, or even non-existent. 
The piano tone is among the best that has 
ever been put on to LP. But I hope that 
(i) Mr. Pears and Mr. Britten will remake 
the cycle, that (ii) they will record, as 
well, the Donne Sonnets, and also the two 
Canticles, and that (iii) no one will be 
deterred by the coupling from acquiring 
the Winter Words. 


Decca have in preparation a booklet of 
words for the two cycles, with translation 
of the sonnets (gd. including postage). The 
scores are obtainable from Boosey & Hawkes 
(Michelangelo Sonnets, 7s. 6d., Winter Words, 
8s.). Listeners will notice that Britten has 
slightly revised the vocal line in the first 
Sonnet, so that the words umile and simile 
are stressed as in modern Italian, dmile, 
simile, whereas they were formerly set as 





umile, simile. The musical shape of the 
phrases is slightly spoiled ; and the ryhmes 
(with stile, vile) obscured ; one hopes that 
someone will come forward to say that in 
the sixteenth century the words were 
pronounced as Britten originally set them ! 
The sleeve-note is too good to have been 
left anonymous; the characteristic (!) 
placing of an exclamation mark suggests 
that its author is Donald Mitchell. The 
front is decorated not with Hardy’s wood- 
cut, as on the score of Winter Words, but 
with a photograph of the duo. AS. 


BUXTEHUDE. Cantatas—Jubilate 
Domino (for solo voice) and In dulci 
Jubilo (for three voices). Fugue in 
C major (for organ). Alfred Deller 
(counter-tenor), Eileen McLoughlin 
(soprano), Maurice Bevan (bass), 
Eli Goren and Leonard Friedman 
(violins), Anna Shuttleworth (’cello), 
Desmond Dupré (viola da gamba), 
Denis Vaughan (organ). 

FRANCESCO DA MILANO. Fantasia. 
Desmond Dupré (lute). 

CAMPIAN. Never weather-beaten 
sail; Most sweet and pleasing are 
Thy ways, O God; Author of 
light; To music bent. 

ANON. Miserere my Maker. Alfred 
Deller (counter-tenor), Desmond 
Dupré (lute). London L’Oiseau-Lyre 
OL5o0102 (12 in., 39s. 7}d.). 


To my way of thinking this is the best 


record Deller has yet made, and the music 


chosen .is full of interest. Of the lutenist 
songs the Campian, all to religious words, 
range from the regular phrase-lengths of 
Never weather-beaten sail to the free word- 
rhythms of Author of light, and are given with 
exemplary enunciation and beauty of tone ; 
the expressive chromatic falls of the refrain 
of the anonymous Miserere my Maker are 
deeply moving. Desmond Dupré, whose 
skill on the lute is shown off in a Fantasia 
by Francesco da Milano (surely rather out 
of place in this galére ?), turns to the gamba 
on the Buxtehude side, and demonstrates 
that he fully deserves the eulogies he 
received on his recent American tour with 
Deller. Jubilate Domino, a cantata for 
gamba and alto on equal terms, is a most 
delightful work, admirably performed and 
recorded here, even if the organ is a trifle 
too prominent at the start. Denis Vaughan’s 
playing of the Fugue in C (Spitta 1.17, 
though no identification is given on the disc) 
is perhaps too exclusively directed at the 
purist: his sempre staccato treatment becomes 
rather wearisome, and the “ quaintness ” 
of the key-action noises palls after a bit, 
even if the puffy tootle of this unnamed 
organ is quite attractive. The main work 
on this disc is the charming cantata In dulci 
jubilo for three voices, used in consort. 
Here the ensemble is ideally smooth, and 
the blend and balance are excellent—a pity 
about a momentary distortion near the end 
on a loud phrase. There are three identical 
verses, followed by one with more elaborate 
figuration, passionately lingering on the 
final words “‘ Fia, warn wir da” (“ O that 
we were there ’’). A disc not to miss. L.S. 
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CARISSIMI. Detesta la cativa sorte in 
amore; Lungi omai; II mio core; 
A pié d’un verde alloro. 

DVORAK. Klinge aus Mahren, Op. 32. 

MONTEVERDI. Ic son pur vezzosetta 
pastorella; Ardo e scoprir; Baci 
cari; Dialogo di ninfa e pastore. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (soprano), 
Irmgard Seefried (soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano). Columbia 33C0X1331 
(12in., 39s. 74d.). 

Dvorak’s thirteen Moravian Duets were 
first published, in 1876, at his own expense 
(aided by some friends) and were his choice 
from a larger number, some of which were 
set for soprano and tenor, some—it appears 
from a letter to Brahms with which Dvorak 
sent him ten of the songs—for two sopranos. 
This is rather puzzling as the catalogue in 
Grove V, compiled by Ottakar Sourek, 
indicates that the duets were originally 
composed for soprano and contralto, the 
form in which the thirteen eventually 
appeared when Simrock, at Brahms’s 
suggestion, took over their publication. As 
it happens the lower part only twice goes 
below middle C and when sung so charm- 
ingly and with such good balance as they 
are by the Misses Schwarzkopf and 
Seefried these pretty pieces are completely 
effective. 

Their fresh melodies and novel rhythms 
did much to make the German musical 
world take notice of Dvorak and they have 
not lost their charm to-day. It is as well, 
however, that the duets are sung in German, 
considering the nature of the English 
translations in the vocal score. These 
contain such gems as “‘ Rosmarine or lily, 
fairy queen is Nelly”, to which the first 
soprano replies ‘I’m no rosmarine love, 
I’m no fairy queen love”: and, in another 
of the duets, ‘‘ You’ll be master, I’ll be 
missus”, the latter word being used to 
rhyme with “ kisses ”’ ! 

Dvorak has provided well varied piano 
accompaniments to the voices and Gerald 
Moore’s admirable playing of these does 
much to prevent a feeling of monotony 
in such a long series of duets. (No room is 
left for scrolls). It is not Mr. Moore’s 
fault that the use of the piano in the 
Monteverdi and Carissimi duets does 
something, at least, to reduce the appeal 
of the music. Nadia Boulanger made this 
mistake (why, in so eminent a musician, I 
have never understood) in those beautifully 
sung H.M.V. records of Monteverdi 
madrigals that made gramophone history : 
but in a later series (Brunswick AXTL1051) 
she played the continue parts, as should be, 
on the harpsichord with, in the two duets 
on the disc, a viola da gamba doubling the 
bass part. It is a pity that the right setting 
for these chamber duets was not secured 
and I must emphasise that the criticism is 
a valid aesthetic objection, not unreasonable 
purism. 

The singing is, of course, very good: 
but one has only to compare the interpreta- 
tion of the finest of these Monteverdi duets, 
Ardo e scoprir, (which recalls the wonderful 
five part madrigal Hor che’l ciel e la terra) with 
the earlier one by Hughes Cuenod and 
Paul Derenne to feel that the ladies are 
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rather too emphatic and that the staccato 
singing of the last phrases of this duet is 
quite out of character. The pastoral duets 
are delightfully done. 

The recording, while generally good, over 
exposes the voices (that prevailing fault) 
at high points of climax here and elsewhere. 
The Carissimi duets were new to me and 
though less remarkable than Monteverdi’s 
are well worth hearing. They do not, 
also, pose such difficult stylistic problems. 
In spite of the above criticisms the music 
(as in the case of the Dvorak duets) is all 
new to the existing catalogues and so very 
welcome. I shall be interested to see what 
the writer of the sleeve note does about the 
texts of the Moravian duets. ALR. 


FAURE. Spleen, Op. 51, No. 3; Green, 
Op. 58, No. 3; C’est Pextase, Op. 
58, No. 5; Prison, Op. 83, No. 1; 
Mandoline, Op. 58, No. 1. 

RAVEL. Histoires Naturelles. Gérard 
Souzay (baritone), Jacqueline 
Bonneau (piano). Decca LX3149 
(10 in., 29s. 64d.). 
Histoires Naturelles : 


Gerard Souzay (7/52) LX3077 
Pierre Bernac (1/54) 383CX1119 


If, like me, you tend to be engrossed in 
German music and Italian opera to the 
point of being sometimes forgetful of 
French music, then buy this new Decca 
record at once. These perfect performances 
of exquisite songs make one aware, all over 
again, of how much there is to be enjoyed 
in French music. 

A.R. wrote about the Histoires Naturelles 
when reviewing Gérard Souzay’s earlier 
recording (July, 1952) ; but in case there 
are readers whose copies of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE do not extend so far back, let me 
briefly recall that these songs were first per- 
formed in January, 1907, by Jane Bathori, 
and that they touched off a storm of con- 
troversy. ‘‘ Jules Renard’s direct and clear 
language and his very obscure poetry 
hanted me for a very long time. The text 
itself demanded a particular kind of 
musical declamation from me, closely 
related to the inflexions of the French 
language ’’. The voice declaims, the piano 
paints ; and to-day the delicate humour of 
the poems and the onomatopoeic represen- 
tation of peacock, cricket and poultry- 
yard have played their share in making 
the Histoires Naturelles one of the most 
beautiful of all French song-cycles. 

Gérard Souzay recorded a good per- 
formance in 1952; his master Pierre 
Bernac (accompanied by Poulenc) an even 
better one two years later ; and now the 
latest Souzay version seems to me still 
superior. It improves in every way over 
Souzay’s original version. The recording 
is first-rate, of voice as well as of piano; 
there is none of the former anxiousness 
noted by A.R., nor does M. Souzay any 
longer make (in Le Paon) a diminuendo. 
instead of crescendo, over the words “ Il 
redescend dans la cour, si sir d’étre beau ”’. 
He has subtlized his performance in count- 
less small ways, too many to note; and 
Jacqueline Bonneau’s accompaniment has 
also become much more sensitive and 
pointed. 
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Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Opus 67 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ERICH KLEIBER LXT 2851 


Symphony No. 5, Opus 50; Der fli-gend 
remainder of 2nd side : Maskerade — Overture ASTRI) VASE IE! 
THE DANISH STATE RADIO LUDWiG 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA and THE Bd 
conducted by THOMAS JENSEN LXT 2980 CHORUS AMBCIE 
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Symphonie fantastique, Opus 14 











conducted Hi) 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EDUARD VAN BEINUM LXT 2642 aaeeed Parsifal (Com) 
Sinfonia in B flat major* ; MARTHA ie) 
HAYDN HERMANN @ VO 
Divertimento in G major; LUDWIG Wirth 
PARIS and THE BAgM F 
MOZART 
TCHAIKOVSKY SS ; ; CHORUS ANGIE: 
SYA NEE Symphony No. 14 in A major, K.114; . 

Suite No. 3 in G major, Opus 55 = a Synghony in C major ves a b ™ 
’ _ ine-0y- m 
L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS a's G THE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF ve ee ion 

conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT LXT 5099 ie THE DANISH STATE RADIO oe 

HONEGGER \ La conducted by MOGENS WOLDIKE 

Symphony No. 3 — ‘Symphonie liturgique’ ; F +s *Soloist: WALDEMAR WOLSING LXT 5135 i 

Chant de joie ‘a 

L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS ZAGREE 

conducted by ROBERT F. DENZLER LXT 5118 4 
MUSSORGSK ~ 


Boris Godun 
MELANIE BURRDV. 
MIRO BRAN 
BRANKO F 
with suppo! 
The Chorus 
THE NATIO 
conducted b, 
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The firebird (Complete) 
L'ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET LXT 5115 ZURICH BARANOVIC 
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RAVEL 

ao Although only light recordings are THE BELG 
Shéhérazade, made by Decca in Zurich, this is the conducted 
Trois poémes de Stéphane Mallarmé continental nerve-centre from which, 
and Deur mélodies hébraiques in conjunction with the London head- LHOTKA 
SUZANNE DANCO quarters of Decca, is controlled and Devil in the ti Be 
with L'ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE rose enetonaa ear mes engetncden THE ORCH 

bringing to the world’s music lovers ; 

conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET LXT 5031 faithful recordings of fine music by THE NATI 
(Translation booklet: 6d.) Europe’s greatest musicians. conducted bya LH 
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DVICH, STEPAN ANDRASHEVICH, 
RAJMIO CHANGALOVICH, 
O PIVEN, ZHARKO TZVEYCH 


ppo and 

orus @mhestra of 

ATIOMMERA, BELGRADE 

ted byIMIR BARANOVICH LXT 5054-56 
OVICH 

gerbra@mmn — Ballet suite 
sLOKRILHARIIONIC ORCHESTRA 
ted bygaHIMIR BARANOVICH 
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ATIOMMPERA 1 OUSE, ZAGREB 
ted LHOT!'A LXT 5088 
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VIENNA 


MOZART 

Le nozze di Figaro (Complete) 

LISA DELLA CASA, SUZANNE DANCO, 

HILDE GUEDEN, ALFRED POELL, CESARE SIEPI 
with supporting cast and 

THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 

THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ERICH KLEIBER LXT 5088-91 


R. STRAUSS 
Der Rosenkavalier (Complete) 
HILDE GUEDEN, SENA JURINAC, 


MARIA REINING, LUDWIG WEBER 

with supporting cast and 

THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 

THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ERICH KLEIBER LXT 2954-57 
(Line-by-line translation with German libretto and 
thematic guide: 4/6, postage 3d.) 


MOZART 

Die Zauberfidte (Complete without dialogue) 
HILDE GUEDEN, WILMA LIPP, 

EMMY LOOSE, LEOPOLD SIMONEAU, 
WALTER BERRY, KURT BOEHME 

with supporting cast and 

THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 

THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL BOHM LXT 5085-87 


Don Giovanni (Complete) 

LISA DELLA CASA, SUZANNE DANCO, 
HILDE GUEDEN, ANTON DERMOTA, 
FERNANDO CORENA, CESARE SIEPI 

with supporting cast and 

THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS LXT 5103-6 
(Line-by-line translation with Italian libretto: 
4/-, postage 3d.) 
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Symphony No. 88 in G major, Opus 56, No. 2— ‘Letter V’; 
Symphony No. 101 in D major, Opus 95, No. 2—‘The Clock’ 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL MUNCHINGER LXT 5040 


MAHLER 
Symphony No. 1 in D major — ‘Titan’ 


THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by RAFAEL KUBELIK LXT 2973 


FRANCK 





Symphony in D minor 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WILHELM FURTWANGLER LXT 2905 


BELGRADE 


TCHAIKOVSKY 





Eugene Onegin (Complete) 
VALERIA HEYBALOVA, DRAGO STARTZ, 
DUSHAN POPOVICH, MIRO CHANGALOVICH 
with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra of 

THE NATIONAL OPERA, BELGRADE 
conducted by OSCAR DANON LXT 5159-61 





MUSSORGSKY 

Khovanshchina (Complete) 

SOFTYA JANKOVICH, MELANIE BUGARINOVICH, 
ALEXANDER MARINKOVICH, DRAGO STARTZ, 
MIRO CHANGALOVICH, NICHOLAS TZVEYCH 

with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra of 

THE NATIONAL OPERA, BELGRADE 
conducted-by-KRESHIMIR BARANOVICH LXT 5045-48 





FLORENCE 


DONIZETTI 

L’Elisir d’amore (Complete) 

HILDE GUEDEN, GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, 
RENATO CAPECCHI, FERNANDO CORENA 
with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra of the 

MAGGIO MUSICALE FIORENTINO 

conducted by FRANCESCO MOLINARI PRADELLI 
LXT 5155-57 


La Favorita (Complete) 
GIULIETTA SIMIONATO, GIANNI POGGI, 
ETTORE BASTIANINI, JEROME HINES 
with supporting cast and 
ROME afi The Chorus and Orchestra of the 
MAGGIO MUSICALE FIORENTINO 
VERDI. conducted by ALBERTO EREDE LXT 5146-48 
La forza del destino (Complete) 
RENATA TEBALDI, MARIO DEL MONACO, 
ETTORE BASTIANINI 
with supporting cast and 
The Chorus and Orchestra of 
L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 
conducted by FRANCESCO MOLINARI PRADELLI 
LXT 5131-34 


PUCCINI 

Turandot (Complete) 

INGE BORKH, RENATA TEBALDI, 
MARIO DEL MONACO 


with supporting cast and There are many, many more Decca full 


The Chorus and Orchestra of frequency range microgroove records, made 
L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME by many other great European artists, which 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE LXT 5128-30 cannot be listed here for reasons of space. 

It is difficult in the extreme to make such 

a selection as this from a catalogue offering 

such a wide choice of titles and great 


performers. Full details of all Decca-group 


records will, however, be found in the new 
complete catalogues, available from dealers 
or direct from us, price 10/-, with no extra 
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charge for postage or supplements to date. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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The Bernac/Poulenc set was generally 
acclaimed ; and to compare it with this 
new one is difficult. But one can suggest 
that where M. Bernac made his effects 
almost entirely through the way he said 
and shaped the words, M. Souzay, with a 
wider range of tone at his command, can 
more effectively match tone-colour to 
verbal content, and so achieve some results 
denied to the older singer. In elocution, 
M. Bernac is the more purely distinguished. 
The communication which he puts into 
the phrase of Le Martin-Pécheur (The 
Kingfisher), describing the thrill of having 
the bird alight on his fishing-rod, mistaking 
it for a branch (“je rapporte une rare 
émotion), cannot be rivalled by M. Souzay ; 
there is magic in the Columbia version. 
But in the word “ glorieux ”? which opens 
the second stanza of Le Paon (The Peacock) 
M. Souzay swells his tone so that one sees 
the gleaming colours of the strutting, con- 
ceited bird. I also think that he shows 
livelier humour in his handling of the last 
verse of Le Cygne (The Swan) ; and more 
vividness in his account of how the Guinea- 
Fowl (La Pintade) strikes at the irritating 
hen-turkey. Splendid though the Bernac 
version is, I find the new one more richly 
alive ; not a phrase but Souzay illumines it. 

The Columbia recording is excellent, 
but the Decca is still better, for neither 
singer nor piano sounds quite so close to 
the microphone. One needs the words for 
following, and presumably Decca have a 
booklet in preparation. Those who cannot 
wait should buy the booklet accompanying 
the older Souzay version (6d), which 
brings, quite usefully, the words of Falla’s 
Seven Popular Spanish Songs as well. 

The Falla was not a very sensible 
coupling for the original version. The five 
Verlaine settings by Fauré are. Spleen 
(1889) is ‘‘ Il pleure dans mon coeur ”’, 
also set by Debussy—the title Spleen was 
borrowed by Fauré from another of 
Verlaine’s poems (which was set by 
Debussy too). Mandoline (again set by 
Debussy), C'est l’extase and Green are three 
of the set of five songs which Fauré com- 
posed in Venice in 1890. Prison (1900) is 
the well-known poem “ Le ciel est pardessus 
le toit”. All of these songs M. Souzay 
sings with memorable beauty, breathing 
life into the words and the musical phrases. 
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OPERATIC 
DONIZETTI. L’Elisir d’Amore. 
Nemorino 
Giuseppe di Stefano (tenor) 

Hilde Gueden (sop.) 
Renato Capecchi (bass) 


Adina 
Belcore 
Dulcamara 
Fernando Corena (basso buffo) 
Giannetta Luisa Mandelli (sop.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino con- 
ducted by Francesco Molinari 
Pradelli. Decca LXT5155-7 (three 
12in., 118s. 10}d.). 
Santini (10/53) (H) ALP1067-8 

Delightful entertainment. This version 
outclasses the H.M.V. issue (on two discs 
only, as against these three) of three years 
ago. That one put up a fine team on paper : 
Carosio, Monti, who managed a vocetina 
with charm if no great virtuosity, Gobbi 
who was rather too heavy in hand for Sgt. 
Belcore, and Tajo as the famous quack 
who sells the “love-lotion”. The team 
here might not look quite so promising on 
paper, but its performance is excellent and 
the superior clarity and spaciousness of the 
recording give great brilliance and relief to 
the singing. They seem to be in the room, 
which I cannot say of H.M.V.’s. Only in 
the matter of chorus and conductor are 
honours easy. 

Hilde Gueden is less naturally an Adina 
than Carosio: more a charming soubrette 
and minus affectations, teasing out of key 
phrases and so on. But she does not sing at 
all flat, as Carosio did once or twice and if, 
in this kind of opera buffa, she is less of the 
little Italian mischief as she is less of a 
grand prima donna unbending, I still find 
her performance very attractive. “ Prendi 
per me sei libero”, where she buys the 
lovelorn Nemorino out of the army, is 
simply yet beautifully done. Passing to the 
tenor role, one of the best Donizetti ever 
wrote and much less of a stick than Lucia’s 
Edgardo or Don Pasquale’s Ernesto, we find 
Di Stefano at the very top of his form. This 
is satisfying. Sometimes recently I seemed 
to be in danger of forgetting the Di Stefano 
of that Arlesiana winner (H.M.V. DB6580). 
He seemed bent on sheer size and on out- 
doing Callas in some of his complete 
Columbia recordings. Now here for Decca 
he sounds relaxed, elegant and happy and 
he sings the role fully and gracefully, 
making much more of it than Nicola Monti. 
The two solos, “ Quanto e bella’ and 
that unforgettable, but not indestructible 
** Una furtiva lagrima” are fine: so are 
the duets with the soprano and with the 
doctor, a part Corena relishes. Capecchi 
as the sergeant is not quite speedy enough 
but he is never really at a loss with the role. 
Certain episodes such as the last ten minutes 
of Act 1 or the enchantingly gay little 
barcarolle (“I am rich and you are 
pretty ’’) go with a notable spring and 
jollity. 

It is true that this early opera is not the 
equal of Don Pasquale for fizzing high spirits, 
ingenuity and tuneful inventiveness, but 
it does have something of the same family 
smile and while Donizetti often seems to 
have dated as a composer of the grand 
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sentiments of a work such as La Favorita, he 
surely earns consideration for immortality 
in a comedy of this kind. Is Rossini, in fact, 
better ? I find Donizetti more various, less 
repetitive. 

When La Scala, with Carosio and 
Tagliavini and Gobbi brought the work to 
London after the war, some critical pens 
were sharpened to rate this little opera 
beneath Gilbert and Sullivan. I don’t wish 
to overstate the case for it, but I think that 
if you are disposed to like Donizetti at all, 
then this performance of the opera with 
its high spirits, rustic romps and sentiments 
will give you real pleasure. P.H.-W. 


DONIZETTI. La Favorita. 

Fernando Gianni Poggi (tenor) 
Leonora di Gusman 

Giulietta Simionato (sop.) 
Alfonso Ettore Bastianini (bar.) 
Baldassarre Jerome Hines (bass) 
Don Gasparo Piero di Palma (tenor) 
Ines Bice Magnani (sop.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of The 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino con- 
ducted by Alberto Erede. Decca 
LXT5146-8 (three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 

At the age of 116 years La Favorita is not 
quite the favourite she was, dear creaky old 
soul! Verdi did it so much better, this sort 
of thing: and in 1840 Verdi was just round 
the corner, even if he did not pull off a basso- 
cum-trombone scene as exciting as this one 
where Baldassare denounces the king until 
the abbot’s “ Il santo speco”’ in La Forza. 
Nevertheless the opera, for all its tedious. 
passages and routines, has some very fine 
pages and it remains a noble vehicle for a 
certain kind of Italian mezzo soprano: or a 
highly dramatic and potent soprano of the 
fruitier sort. It used to be done waggishly 
on Derby Night at Covent Garden, but is 
now a rarity. The last time I heard it was 
out doors in the Verona amphitheatre, 
with majestic Stignani standing in the cross 
fire of two searchlights, smacking the 
Veronese midges dead on her splendid 
arms as she sang! 

This recording is technically expert 
enough, if a little dry in patches. But the 
performance is the sort you would expect 
in present day Italian opera; i.e., good 
orchestral playing (all those cornets in 
thirds !), conciliatory conducting (from 
Erede), a weak and slightly lazy chorus and 
some energetic star vocalisation. 

The only non-Italian in the cast is 
Jerome Hines (whom we knew in 
Stravinsky’s Rake) and he gives the big 
bass scene in Act II strongly though he is 
not always as steady in his strength as one 
could wish. Poggi the tenor is often 
valuable here; his strong high register 
and attack make excellent effect in his so 
grief stricken contributions to the innumer- 
able ‘ensembles of perplexity. Well might 
he be perplexed: if you dont remember, 
the story is a little akin to Aida, Phedre and 
Don Carlos. A young scion of nobility, due 
for a monastry, comes out because he is so 
much in love with Miss Gusman who 
unfortunately is the king’s mistress: he 
asks for her as a reward for prowess in 
battle and then finds out his mistake. It is 
founded on the unhappy story of Inez de 
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Castro, a Portugese royal favourite who 
got into the same kind of family jam. But 
where this tenor is not so good is in the one 
plum allotted him: the romance “ Spirto 
gentil ’’, which he quite fails to make the 
poem it can be when sung by some singers. 
The later part of it is painfully strained and 
ugly. 

Plums falling to the other principles are 
the king’s, “‘ A tanto amore ”’ which bears 
such a striking likeness to the tune of the 
slow section of Mozart’s Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik that one has to summon up all one’s 
loyalty to Donizetti to refrain from thinking 
it was more than an unconscious crib. “A 
tanto amor ” is ironical: the love referred 
to is the love between tenor and mezzo. 
Bastiani has a regal great baritone as we 
heard in Decca’s Forza and though his style 
is something less than polished, he sings along 
in the weighty and majestical way the part 
and the situation demand. Splendid, dark 
generous tone rushes out of him and though 
he does not always sound very convinced 
when he has to emit ejaculations of astonish- 
ment such as “ Dio mio, did you not know 
she was my mistress ? ”’ (six times over), he 
is about as sincere as the case really seems 
to warrant. 

The deciding factor of course is the lady 
herself, for the part adored by the great 
high mezzos for over a century is a most 
rewarding one. Simionato singing very well 
and in good form in other musical and 
dramatic ways, takes her chances well, 
attacking with much dramatic effect and 
bringing to the great scene “O mio 
Fernando ” both in the reflective andante 
and the vigorous and exciting allegro a 
splendid sense of the occasion. We seem 
really to be looking forward to Verdi’s 
Eboli in Don Carlo here and her ‘‘O don 
fatale”. No wonder the opera made an 
effect on a generation still unfamiliar with 
Don Carlo or the big scenes of Amneris in 
Aida. 

It is good to have it in its context, with the 
sweeping harp introduction (4 la Lucia) 
and the exciting effect of the declaration 
made audible afterwards. : 

But the work does not really compare with 
Lucia. It never achieves anything as 
spectacular as the Sextet or the Mad scene, 
nor anything as charming as “ Quando 
rapito ’. Some of the tinkling little quick 
step chourses are very comic but the 
general melodiousness and competence of 
Donizetti is agreeable, especially his device 
of leaving his singers sometimes intoning, 
over a oompah bass while the strings in 
the treble serve a nicely shaped tune: the 
effect so brilliantly used in Lucia in the 
interview between brother and sister. Cer- 
tainly the third act of La Favorita deserves 
rescue from oblivion (here on sides three 
and four back to back), It has tragic 
grandeur. Elsewhere only a superlative 
performance would redeem the fustian 
stuff ; and in the case of “ Spirto gentil ” 
for example that is just what you do not get. 


All in all, the issue is welcome for 
Simionato’s big scene and her general 
leadership and for some sonorous moments 
from the baritone. The chorus is poor in 
the end of act 2. P.H.-W. 
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MOZART. Die Zauberfiste. 
Sarastro Josef Greindl (bass) 
Walter Franck 
Ernst Hafliger (tenor) 
Sebastian Fischer 
Kim Borg (bass) 
Wilhelm Borchert 
Priest Howard Vandenburg (tenor) 
Siegmar Schneider 

The Queen of the Night 

Rita Streich (sop.) 
Maria Stader (sop.) 
Ruth Hellberg 
Marianne Schech (sop.) 
Margot Leonhard 
Liselotte Losch (sop.) 
Marion Degler 
Margarete Klose (con.) 
Alice Decarli 


Tamino 


The Speaker 


Pamina 
1st Lady 
2nd Lady 
grd Lady 


Papageno 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (bar.) 
Walter Bluhm 
Papagena Lisa Otto (sop.) 
Monostatos Martin Vantin (tenor) 
Wolfgang Spier 
1st Boy Margot Guilleaume soe 
2nd Boy Maria Reith (sop.) 
3rd Boy Diana Eustrati (con.) 
1st Armed Man 
Howard Vandenburg (tenor) 
2nd Armed Man Kim Borg (bass) 
RIAS Kammerchor, RIAS Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Berlin conducted 
by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. DGM 
18267-9 (three 12in., 118s. 104d.). 


Karajan 12/52) 383CX1013-5. 
(11/55) LXT 5085-7. 
(11/55) (H) ALP 1273-5. 


Fourth time lucky! This new recording 
of The Magic Flute is the first one to include 
the spoken dialogue, as much of it as anyone 
will want, and requiring no extra disc for 
its accommodation. We now have, there- 
fore, an operatic and not, as before, a 
concert performance of the work, 

Lisa Otto, the Papagena, is the only one 
of the singers to speak her share of the 
dialogue, and it can be imagined, by recall- 
ing her performance in Columbia’s Cosi 
San tutte, how well she acquits herself. 

It was not always easy, first time though, 
to follow the dialogue with the score— 
some of it differs from the version given in 
my copy of the work—but the extensive 
cuts in the longer passages soon became 
clear on repetition—and this is a set one 
will certainly want to repeat again and 
again. 

To give three instances of the benefit of 
having the dialogue, there is, first, the 
third Lady’s—speech when presenting 
Tamino with Pamina’s portrait, ending 
with her meaningful “‘ Auf wiedersehen ” 
( We'll meet again”), this speech giving 
point to Tamino’s aria on contemplating 
the portrait. Then there is the dialogue 
of Sarastro and the first Priest preceded by, 
and punctuated with, the trumpet fanfares 
first heard in the Overture—it was ridicu- 
lous, in two of the other recordings, to hear 
these fanfares in isolation—and here lead- 
ing to Sarastro’s aria ‘‘ O Isis and Osiris ”’. 

Finally, Pamina’s aria, “‘ Ach ich fiihl’s ’’, 
is made more poignant by her heartbroken 
little utterance just before it, which might, 
by the way, have been made more audible. 
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To take the principals of the cast, now, 
more or less in order of appearance in the 
opera, Ernst Hafliger, for me, moves up 
into first place as Tamino. His voice is 
akin to that of Anton Dermota: it has the 
same kind of lyrical beauty, but he con- 
veyed to me more of the interior and 
developing nature of the character: 
Tamino’s loneliness and fear when the 
serpent attacks him, his awakening and 
constant love for Pamina, his courage in 
the ordeals he has to undergo. His is a 
most distinguished and finely sung per- 
formance. 

Rita Streich is a very good Queen of 
Night, singing her florid passages cleanly 
and putting dramatic emphasis where 
needed: but I wish she had been less 
exposed to the microphone. This happened 
also to Wilma Lipp in the Decca recording. 
Erna Berger sounds still the best exponent 
of the part in these recordings, even though 
the too rapid tempo she has to cope with 
in her first aria does not give her a fair 
deal. Fischer-Dieskau’s Papageno should 
convince his critics that he has a sense of 
humour. He runs, in my opinion, neck 
and neck with Hiisch, singing with rather 
less exuberance but certainly as stylishly 
and with some nice little touches of his 
own ; as, for example, in the last verse of 
his first song (“‘ Der Vogelfanger bin ich 
ja”) at the words “ Und kiisste sie mich 
zartlich dann” etc. in which he pictures 
the wife he’d like to ‘‘ catch ” embracing 
him ; and again his change of voice when, 
after wishing he were a mouse or a snail, as 
Sarastro approaches, he says to Pamina 
“What answer can we give him ? ” 

There has not yet been, to my mind, a 
completely satisfying Pamina on disc (and 
one rarely hears one in the opera house) 
and I can only say that the four we have 
had in the various recordings all have 
good points. If Irmgard Seefried had sung 
out more (as she did in D.G.G.’s Creation), 
she would have surpassed the others, for 
her timbre of voice seems to me ideal for 
the part. 

Maria Stader puts more colour and 
warmth into her voice than’she did in the 
unrewarding part of Constanze in The 
Seraglio, and she sings with more feeling 
than Hilde Gueden, but with less good 
control, here and there, of the vocal line. 

She is only seriously disappointing in 
“Ach ich fiihl’s ”, seeming to be uneasy 
over the tricky ascent to the high B flats— 
the singer should give the feeling that she 
could stay up there for as long as wanted. 
not beat a hasty retreat—and her singing 
is rather untidy in the ‘‘ mad” Scene. 
Singers who have to simulate madness or 
acute distress, as Lucia knew, have still 
to toe the line! In spite of these criticisms 
there is much to like in Miss Stader’s 
Pamina, especially in the scene of the 
ordeal by fire and water. 

There are no qualifications to be made 
about Kim Borg as The Speaker, for this is 
a truly magnificent performance. His 
voice has the rich tone of a ’cello, and he 
conveys a wonderful feeling of mystery: 
I have, indeed, never heard any other 
singer bring out so well the profundity of 
this amazing scene. 
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Mario Simées e seu Conjunto erin 
Sinal da Cruz, Fado-Slow; Neurasténico, FT; | Sy OF iS 
Fado Eugénia da Camara, Fado-Slow; € seu conjunto 
Baiao, de Todos; Fado Lisboa, Fado-fox; 


X6te das meninas; Golega, Fado-fox; 
‘O’ (Oh)), FT. 











Péle-Méle Musette Emile Prud’homme 
et son Orch. Marche des Forgerons; Sous I’aigle 
double; La chaine; Passion; Berceuse Tendre; 
Du gris; Ferme tes jolis yeux; La chaloupeuse; 
Le tango du réve; Le tango de Monon; Le 
dernier tango; Fantaisie Polka; Fleche d’or; 
Auteuil; Long-champ; Reproche; 
Aubade d’oiseaux; Gracieuse; La bourrasque; 
L’entrainante; Ali Baba; La cuccaracha; Mama 
Inez; C’est la biguine; Le grand Rouquin; 
Hallelujah; Heureux tours les deux; Charleston. 


45 r.p.m EXTENDED PLAY Record 
Italian Serenade Joseph Schmidt 
Tenor with Orch. (Sung in Italian) rele} 4-1 | 


O Sole Mio; La Danza; Goodbye; Mattinata. 
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HIGH QUALITY 
VORTEXION TAPE RECORDER 


* The total hum and noise at 7} inches per second 
50-12,000 c.p.s. unweighted is better than 50 dbs. 
* The meter fitted for reading signal level will also 
read bias voltage to enable a level response to be 
obtained under all circumstances. A control is provided 
for bias adjustment to compensate low mains or ageing 
valves. 
* A lower bias lifts the treble response and increases 
distortion. A high bias attenuates the treble and 
reduces distortion. The normal setting is inscribed for 
each instrument. 
* The distortion of the recording amplifier under 
recording conditions is too low to be accurately 
measured and is negligible. 
* A heavy mu-metal shielded microphone transformer 
is built in for 15-30 ohms balanced and screened line, 
and requires only 7 micro-volts approximately to fully 
load. This is equivalent to 20 ft. from a ribbon micro- 
phone and the cable may be extended 440 yds. without 
appreciable loss. 
% The 0.5 megohm input is fully loaded by 18 millivolts 
and is suitable for crystal P.U.s, microphone or radio 
inputs. 
The amplifier, speaker and case, with detachable lid, measures xA i i io feed i Variable b 

é 3 . ; , power plug is provided for a radio feeder unit, etc. Variable bass 
8i in. by 224 in. by 153 in: and weighs 30 Ib. and treble controls are fitted for control of the playback signal. 
ee an ae Sree Nene Some *% The power output is 3.5 watts heavily damped by negative feed- 

back and an oval internal speaker is built in for monitoring purposes. 


VORTEXION LI MITE D * The playback amplifier may be used as a microphone or gramophone 


257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 amplifier separately or whilst recording is being made. 
Telephones : Telegrams : % The unit may be left running on record or playback, even with 1,750 ft. 
LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 “*Vortexion, Wimble, London ”’ reels, with the lid closed. 


WE ENGINEERED THE BEST—THEN IMPROVED IT 


We just weren’t satisfied with the best when we engineered development gives correctly graded damping without 
the Tannoy Variluctance Pickup Cartridge. Our disturbing the optimum vertical-lateral ratio of compliance. 
design engineers went to work right away and perfected Like their predecessors, the new ‘ Complidex ”’ Styli— 
_ the “ Complidex *’, a brand new stylus assembly that with either sapphires or diamonds—allow instantaneous 
gives increased magnetic efficiency within the gap plus replacement without tools. 
improved mechanical efficiency of the cantilever 
by utilizing two separate metals in place of the The new ‘‘ Complidex” Styli can be used to convert the 
conventional homogeneous material. Yet another original (Mark I) cartridge to Mark II specification. 











SPECIFICATION 


Each cartridge hand-made and laboratory tested 

Frequency response within 2dB to 16,000 Kes. 

No resonant peaks 

No undamped resonances in sub-supersonic range 

Simple turn-over mechanism 

Stylus assemblies completely independent 

——— replacement of styli without use of 
tools 

Optimum lateral to vertical compliance ratio 

Very low effective dynamic mass 

Output : 20mV at 12 cm per second 

Termination load: 50,000 ohms 

Tracking weight: 6 grams for all discs 

Available with either diamond or sapphire styli 


TANNOY Mark Il ‘VARILUCTANCE’ PICKUP CARTRIDGE 


Tannoy Products Limited (Practitioners in Sound), West Norwood, London, S.E.27 
Telephone : Gipsy Hill 1131 


See our Room 106 at the London Audio Fair at the Washington Hotel, London, W.1, April 13th—15th 
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Josef Greindl is a kind and tender 
Sarastro: his is an excellent performance 
lacking only the nobility of Ludwig Weber 
in the Columbia issue (I must apologise for 
calling him Walter Ludwig by mistake in 
the issue of 11/55), but firmer on_ his 
deepest notes. 

How nice to find that grand artist 
Margarete Klose among the three Ladies 
(and Margot Guilleaume among the 
three Boys). These teams are both good, 
though Marianne Schech cannot always 
keep such a steady line as Sena Jurinac, 
the best first Lady. Lisa Otto’s Papagena 
is delightful and Martin Vantin is an 
adequate Monostatos—but none of the 
singers in this part is menacing enough. 
The chorus is excellent and so are the 
actors in the speaking parts. 

I come at length to Ferenc Fricsay. The 
greatest compliment I can pay him (and 
his orchestra) is to say that he is second 
only, among the four conductors, to Sir 
Thomas Beecham in his direction of the 
opera: and he even excels Sir Thomas in 
the sense of mystery he gets into the 
Temple scenes. I have never heard so 
fine a rendering of the Priests’ chorus in 
the vault as he obtains, or so moving a 
playing of the two phrases (one for violins, 
one for oboe) that follow the Speaker’s 
exit. They float on the air with a super- 
natural beauty. 

Mr. Fricsay, like Sir Thomas Beecham 
in some numbers, is inclined to rapid 
tempi and he certainly takes the Pamina- 
Papageno duet “ Bei Mannern” far too 
quickly, and the allegro of the Overture a 
shade too fast for my taste, as also the little 
Monostatos aria. 

These few criticisms apart he secures a 
superlatively good and lovely performance 
of this glorious opera, with complete justice 
done to its different aspects, fairytale, 
mysterious, and human. 

The recording is worthy of the perform- 
ance, sometimes a little lighter in bass 
than the admirable Decca issue but cer- 
tainly beautifully balanced and with silent 
surfaces. And so I have no hesitation in 
saying that this operatic performance is, 


for me, the preferred recording of The 

Magic Flute. ALR. 

STRAVINSKY. Ocdipus Rex. 
Oedipus Ernst Hafliger (ten.) 


Jocasta Héléne Bouvier (mezzo-sop.) 
Creon James Loomis (bass-bar.) 
Tiresias André Vessiéres (bass) 
The Shepherd Hugues Cuenod (ten.) 
The Messenger 
James Loomis (bass-bar.) 
Speaker Paul Pasquier 
Société Chorale du _ Brassus, 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet. 
Decca LXT5098 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Stravinsky (6/55) ABL8054 
There is no easy, direct decision to be 
made about these two recordings of the 
wonderful Oedipus Rex: whether to choose 
the composer’s own reading, or that of the 
man whose “ reputation as the perfect 
interpreter of my works is well established ”’, 
and who first suggested that the composer 
himself should pick up a baton to direct his 
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own works (Chronicle of my Life, p. 89). But 
perhaps we can take some steps towards a 
conclusion by considering the two versions 
in parallel. I have dropped in, in brackets, 
page-references to the score, which costs 14s. 
and is at the moment reprinting. It is 
published by Boosey & Hawkes. (With the 
Philips disc comes a pamphlet with the 
Latin text and an English translation. 
Decca have a Latin/English libretto in 
preparation, price 2s., including postage.) 

The first thing we hear in Oedipus is the 
voice of the Speaker. Here, everywhere, 
Jean Cocteau himself (Philips) is immeasur- 
ably finer than Paul Pasquier. The Speaker, 
Stravinsky directs, ‘‘ expresses himself like 
a conferencier, presenting the story with a 
detached voice’. Cocteau adopts suitably 
grave, meaningful tones, which are wonder- 
fully expressive, but he does not sound 
involved himself; M. Pasquier sometimes 
has the excited eagerness of a B.B.C. com- 
mentator following the royal tour. Cocteau 
speaks very distinctly, finishing each word 
clearly ; M. Pasquier clips, and those who 
do not know French well may have difficulty 
in understanding what he is saying. 

The opening chorus, Kaedit nos pestis (the 
spelling in the score, done to ensure that the 
singers pronounce the first conscnant hard), 
shows the Cologne Radio Chorus to have 
a more forceful, attacking tone, and the 
Cologne Radio Orchestra to be more 
forwardly and directly recorded. This is 
true of the whole first act, and amounts to 
a definite advantage for the Philips disc. 
Everyone—conductor, singers and players 
—bite into the music more vigorously than 
do the Swiss team. The Decca is dis- 
appointing to start with, and the chorus 
sometimes smothers the orchestra. 

The English Oedipus, Peter Pears, scores 
over Herr Hiafliger by reason of having a 
more powerful voice, particularly in the 
upper reaches. He treats the Monteverdi- 
like ornaments of his first entry (13) more 
boldly and distinctly. On the other hand, 
Hafliger (who comes to sing at Glynde- 
bourne this summer) is a magnificent artist, 
as many records show ; he makes more of 
the muttered Deus dixit ... dixit .. . dixit 
followed by the musing Sphynga solvi (40) 
(Pears starts this too loudly). Both tenors 
sing the aria Invidia fortunam (“ Envy hates 
good fortune ’’) (57) very well, but perhaps 
Hafliger has slightly the more shapely way 
with these lovely phrases. Pears, however, 
is more moving in that moment when 
Oedipus realises the truth, Lux facta est 
(The Philips translation by Deryck Cooke 
has here ‘‘ My light is put out ”—but the 
speech is borrowed from the last act of 
Cocteau’s previous handling of the Oedipus 
legend, La Machine Infernale, and represents 
** Lumiére est faite’? ; this whole speech is 
rather under-translated).. Neither tenor 
hurls the sudden tu peremptor (‘ You are the 
murderer ”’) at Tiresias in quite the violent 
way the score suggests it should be done (52). 

André Vessiéres (Arkel in the Decca 
Pelléas, Don Inigo Gomez in L’Heure 
Espagnole) is an individual, fine-spoken and 
finely singing Tiresias ; Otto von Rohr is 
reliable, but much more ordinary. 

James Loomis is a baritone with a strong, 
forthright voice ; he makes a very good 
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Messenger, is tremendous in the reiterations 
of Divum Focastae caput mortuum (and thrill- 
ingly supported by the orchestra), slightly 
less good as Creon, whose music he breaks 
up with intrusive h’s. Rehfuss, equally 
strong and forthright, is an even better 
Creon but a slightly, only slightly, less 
imposing Messenger. 

Both Jocastas have much in their favour. 
Martha Médl (Philips) opens very strongly, 
displaying tone of very beautiful quality 
which she all too seldom allows us to hear, 
and her.way of speaking Latin somehow 
suggests the “very strong accent, that 
international accent of royalty’? which 
marked the Jocaste of Cocteau’s play. Her 
reiterated oracula (‘‘the oracles ’’) as P.H.-W. 
remarked, sounds indeed like a curse. Mme 
Bouvier makes it sound like the name of a 
sweet little animal, an oracula, something 
between an okapi and a raccoon, perhaps. 
She omits the repeat in her aria (75-6), 
Médl does not. But Médl starts in trivio 
(‘at the crossroads”) (82) too loudly ; 
the magical moment when the chorus joins 
in is more effective in the Decca set. Mme 
Bouvier scores heavily when the music gets 
faster, and Frau Médl wilder, launching 
into the tempo agitato (87); the French 
mezzo (whom we remember as a distin- 
guished Geneviéve in the Decca Pelléas) is 
beautifully distinct in this passage of inspired 
gobbling. Helmut Krebs is a good Shepherd, 
Hugues Cuenod an even better one, in that 
his treatment of the note values is wonder- 
fully exact. 


And so we could go on, weighing one 
passage or performer against another, but 
it is time for some general remarks and 
conclusions. The composer’s own reading 
is decidedly more incisive for most of the 
time, but in the final chorus he seems, by 
comparison with Ansermet, almost a little 
indecently jaunty—until he gets to the final 
page, which he conducts memorably. The 
Decca recording starts disappointingly, but 
later becomes very fine ; even so, there is 
rather more definition in the Philips (com- 
pare the drum-beats on pages 86-7), though 
the Swiss Salve Tiresia (49) and fanfares 
(116) are crisper. But the Philips, on the 
other hand, has been monitored in an 
absolutely maddening way which necessi- 
tates keeping one hand on the volume 
control to adjust the level between one 
passage and another. Obviously the com- 
poser did not allow Heinz Rehfuss to burst 
in fortissimo with passage mortuus est Polybus, 
marked piano (99); but that is what 
happens. There is also a slight break in the 
connections on a note of Martha Méddl’s 
(figure 97, page 572)—a small point, but it 
was careless to let it through. 

Very tentatively, I would suggest that 
the Ansermet Decca disc is, all things 
considered, the more satisfactory version to 
buy. For, taking reading, execution and 
recording into account, it emerges as the 
more evenly sustained achievement. Having 
said that, may I protest at the cover-design, 
which shows Death about to embrace a 
Tiresias crowned with a beato’s rays, while 
what is evidently the Troilus and Cressida 
chorus wave gaily. The sleeve-note, on the 
other hand, is excellent. A.P. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY. 
Larina 
Mira Vershevich (mezzo-sop.) 


Tatiana Valeria Heybalova (sop.) 
Olga Biserka Tzveych (mezzo-sop.) 
Filipievna 

Melanie Bugarinovich (mezzo-sop.) 


Eugene Onegin 
Dushan Popovich (bar.) 


Drago Startz (tenor) 


Eugene Onegin. 


Lenski 
Prince Gremin 
Miro Changalovich (bass) 
A Captain 
Alexander Veselinovich (bass) 
Saretski Ilya Gligorievich (bass) 
Triquet 
Stepan Andrashevich (tenor) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
National Opera, Belgrade  con- 
ducted by Oscar Danon. Decca 
LXT5159-61 (three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 


Like the late Marshal Stalin—perhaps 
our only point of resemblance—I adore this 
opera and welcome the first LP issue of it 
in this country with open arms, hugging a 
favourite. It is not the superfine elegant 
performance of one’s dreams, but it is a 
vivid and feeling account of the work and 
I enjoyed it enormously. It comes from 
Belgrade to be precise from that same stable 
which produced a Prince Igor (last July) and 
a Boris (last December) : some of the names 
in the cast list will be familiar. The language 
is Russian, not Serbo-croat as one might 
assume and of course the quality of the 
sound is deeply affected by the language. 
A Lenski for instance never sounds the 
same in German or English. He is charm- 
ingly sung here, by the way. 

No, elegant it cannot be called. Yet the 
essential qualities are elicited from this 
touching elegaic drama which was so much 
Tchaikovsky’s own story as well as Pushkin’s 
(and he disastrously married his ‘“Tantiana’’). 
The enthusiastic performance is spaciously 
recorded, from the very first when after 
the plaintive sighs of the prelude the strong 
young voices of the sentimental sisters float 
out of the drawing room window into the 
autumnal garden of Larina’s estate, one 
knows that the perspective is going to be 
right. And so it remains throughout: the 
gleaner singing in the field at dawn when 
Tanya opens her bedroom window after 
her fevered letter writing, the chorus of 
raspberry pickers later in the morning when 
she awaits the demanded rendezvous with 
the stiff Onegin by the summerhouse. 


Technically the balance is not always 
perfect but the correction is usually almost 
instantaneous. There is one bad sag in 
pitch and a few seconds of wavering towards 
the end of side 3 (also the letter scene 
unfortunately involves a turn over). But 
there are no dead patches: a three 
dimensional picture of these lyric scenes is 
faithfully transmitted. 


Enthusiasm has its drawbacks. Some- 
times better results would be achieved if the 
note values were more carefully regarded : 
purists may complain that sometimes tem- 
perament seems preferred before tempo or 
steadiness. Occasionally the ensemble or a 
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detail in the wood wind is ragged and 
though the big set pieces go well, the 
conductor shows a tendency to put on 
speed when all he wishes to effect is a 
crescendo. Since on these small points, let 
me point out that the tenor who sings the 
old tutor at Mme Larina’s “ hop”, 
Monsieur Triquet, sounds young and raw, 
whereas what is most certainly demanded 
by the sense of the story is a reedy decadent 
refined Western tenor. Similarly the beau 
monde gathered in the ballroom at St. 
Petersberg hailing the entry of the Princess 
Gremina (as Tanya has become) shout like 
a lynch mob, instead of murmuring polite 
admiration. And perhaps the nurse as sung 
by the rich and fruity Bugarinovich is not 
“pale” sounding enough. But these are 
very minor defects to set against the 
generosity and imaginative warmth of the 
whole. Lenski, as I said, sounds most 
ingratiating. Olga sings her duet with him 
charmingly and also her little solo (‘‘ You 
never saw me heavy hearted ’’) in the first 
act. At the other end of the scale Prince 
Gremin makes much of his solo (‘‘ The 
power of love is all compelling ”’). Both 
are examples of singers of no tremendous 
distinction doing well—right inside the 
skin of the role. And so it is too with 
Tatiana, whom A.R. stigmatised as an 
unsteady Yaroslavna, though he says her 
voice sounded young. So it does here, and 
—I would add—warm and full of just the 
right pathos for this role. Before objecting 
to the unsteadiness, which seems to be part 
and parcel of the Jugoslav timbre in so 
many cases, it is necessary to ask oneself 
whether one would really like Danco or 
Schwarzkopf in the role better ? Through- 
out the letter scene I was able to identify 
this voice perfectly with the idea of Pushkin’s 
heroine and her emotional crisis. 

She also makes the change to the mature 
Tatiana of the last act tellingly—especially 
the marvellous moment where, reintroduced 
to the man who had rebuffed her, she turns 
to her husband and against a thread of 
waltz breaks off with the words “‘ My friend 
(drook moi), take me home. I’m tired ”’. 
Masterly little touch, that. The grand duet 
of mutual renunciation which occurs next 
day where the roles are reversed can sound 
rather laboured, so does it at Sadler’s Wells 
in fact, but here it is carried through with 
burning energy and conviction. From first 
to last Popovich seems to me to make a 
dignified, reverbarative and ideally touchy- 
sounding Onegin. True, there is a certain 
amount of bluster and wobble when he puts 
too much pressure on, aristocratic bearing 
is hardly suggested by the actual line of 
some of the phrasing, but I found the inter- 
pretation convincing, both in the garden 
duet of the first scene (‘* You cant conceive 
how it was tedious, just waiting for the old 
man to die”’) where real impatience fires 
his voice ; or the rather false and sancti- 
monious explanation to the humiliated 
Tanya. ‘“‘ Yes, like a brother, just like a 
brother “‘ (brat in Russian!) where he 
sounds truly pontifical. All in all then a 
vital and generous, though somewhat 
inelegant account of an opera which is a 
most welcome addition to the long-playing 
catalogue. P.H.- 
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POETRY AND DICTION 


DUMAS. La Dame aux Camélias. 
Marguerite Gautier 
Edwige Feuillére 
Germaine Michel 
Dora Doll 
Chantal de Rieux 
Germaine Delba 
Adele Y. Brieux 
Esther Micheline Pizani 
Armand Duval Jean-Pierre Aumont 
Monsieur Duval Louis Seigner 
Varville Michel Etcheverry 
Saint-Gaudens Varny 
G. Rieu Jean Michau 
Le Docteur Georges Saillard 
Gustave Roland Bourdin 
Direction by Max de Rieux. London 
International TW91123-4 (two 12 in., 
79s. 3d.). 

Beautiful recording, clever production 
and—the fame of it needs no fresh boost 
from me—a perfectly lovely performance 
by her and by all who matter in this still 
valid old piece of Parisian drama of the 
harlot who redeemed herself by love and 
loyalty. 

If La Traviata is acceptable as an opera— 
and few readers are likely to dispute it— 
then the play which is condensed into music 
is surely valid theatre still, however Time’s 
revenges may have affected it. It seems to 
me more out of date medically than socially. 
The créature tombée may not be such a 
problem—not the female of the species at 
least—but self sacrifice and unhappy 
alliances still exist, even in England ! 


Prudence 
Olympe 
Nichette 
Nanine 


Lovers of Traviata who understand French 
will also be able to see how closely Verdi 
followed Dumas fils and how when it comes 
to clinching a dramatic moment in terms 
of sound-only, how superior is opera to 
spoken drama as a medium, All the same, 
this rendering held me spellbound. I would 
not have believed that without using her 
wonderfully expressive eyes and gestures and 
significant stillnesses, Mme Feuillére would 
so be able to move us by voice alone. Yet 
—she does—though I having seen her do 
it more than once (you will say) may be 
supplying the deficiency, if any, out of my 
own memory. But I will go further and say 
that really in some ways I enjoyed her 
performance on these intimate discs more 
than I did in the theatre where I was 


slightly worried by Mme Feuillére’s under- 
statement and refusal to ‘ham’ ever so 
sightly a role which simply shouts for 
show-stopping pyrotechnics. She seemed 
to take the show role a little too seriously, 


softly, reticently. All those subtle and 
sincere shades register finely here on disc 
where one is not concerned for the actress 
to “‘ work on” the audience powerfully. 
As a drawing room performance it is 
tellingly done. Even where she has no 
words, as when listening to old Duval’s 
cruel request, her little intake of breath is 
registered and makes the scene spring to 
life in the mind. The teasing of Varville 
in act one, no less than the agonies of the 
celebrated death scene are vivid in the 
extreme and I think we owe the issuing 
company a debt for not letting slip so royal 








